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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the 1959-60 Panel of the 
PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are 
top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 


made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor, Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 


CALIFO (NIA — M. G. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines “iv., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawfo. i, Bendix Aviation Corp.; H. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Bank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethyl Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Bank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; O. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. H. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitchell, 
Air Products Co.; David L. Payne, Certified 
Grocers of California, Ltd; C. R. Redmond, G. M. 
Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Permanente 
Services, Inc.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini Plas- 
madyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT —D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Eileen Casey, The Teleregister 
Corp.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Robert J. McCaw, American Cyanamid Co.; Warren 
L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — R. M. Averill, Capital 
Airlines; A. MacGregor Ayer, Government Serv- 
ices, Inc.; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. Rosen- 
thal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van Bockel, 
Coronet Phosphate Co., Div. of Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machi y & Chemical Corp. 


ILLINOIS — R. W. Collett, Hotpoint Co., Div. of 
General Electric Co.; Paul D’Arco, Admiral 
Corp.; Loyle Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; L. E. 
Dorman, American Steel Foundries; Anita Dunne, 
Science Research Associates, Inc.; Raymond 
Gassler, Frank G. Hough Co.; J. Paul Gibbs, 
Verson Allsteel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Scully- 
Jones & Co.; Lawrence J. Hassel, Chicago 
Molded Products Corp.; Richard E. Hauslein, 
Flexonics Corp.; John R. Ittersagen, Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp.; Don Jones, Ingersoll Prod- 
ucts Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco 
Products Co.; Delbert L. Miller, The Quaker 
Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The Peoria Journal 
Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin-Western Con- 
struction Equipment Div., Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corp.; D. W. Shand, Jr., Zurich Insurance 
Co.; Carl C. Walters, Continental Casualty Co.; 
Thomas H. Young, Alton Box Board Co. 





INDIANA — W. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Law- 
son, American Bearing Corp.; J. ¥. Myers, Con- 
tinental Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 


WOWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg, 
Co. 


KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 
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KENTUCKY — James W. Ault, American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp.; Cleve Rumble, The 
Courier-Journal & The Louisville Times. 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc.; O. A. Medley, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; H. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS — James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; Howard M. Mitchell, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; James E. Mote, American Bosch Arma Corp.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. M. Borys, General Telephone Co. 
of Michigan; P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine Tube 
Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast Mfg. 
Corp. 

MINNESOTA — B. F. Christensen, S. B. Foot Tan- 

* ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northern Oil Co.; 
John K. eet First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


MISSISSIPP1—W.J/. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
M. L. Davis, Injection Molding Co.; George GC. 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — J. R. Buchanan, Thomas Elec- 
tronics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank 
& Trust Co.; George P. Megane’*s Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Co. E. Schmidt, Ciba 

, Inc.; Norman H. Whi hite, 

Charles Brening Co., Inc.; G. N. Venezia, Engel- 

hard Industries, lac; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro 

Plastics Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Blonder- 

Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 
of America 


NEW YORK — W. H. Brown, Textron, Inc.; J. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestle Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John G. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth H. 
Penman, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Ellsworth E. 
Rose, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert E. 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp.; E. M. Van Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. 
of the Southeast; James S. Newbold, Carolina 
Power & Light Co.; W. H. Warren, Halifax Paper 
Co., Inc. 





OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich 


Chemical Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment 
Corp.; J. M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp.; Charles W. Davis, The Fred Christen & 
Sons Co.; W. B. Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, 
Inc.; Nelson T. Elliott, Le Roi Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co.; Robert C. Fletcher, Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Ohio; Richard Gigax, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland; C. T. Gue, 
The Standard Products Co.; Walter K. Heckman, 
Price Brothers Co.; W. J. Henry, American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; Norman W. 
Jones, The Electric Storage Battery Co.; John 
M. Koch, Surface Combustion Corp.; J. E. Luka- 
cik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; J. B. Manly, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Richard R. Price, The 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co.; Fred R. 
Rauch, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 

David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; Vin- 
cent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div., General Motors 
Corp.; Charles H. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Fred E. Manasco, Spartan Mobile 


Home Div., Spartan Aircraft Co. 


OREGON — W. E. Gordon, Portland General Elec 


tric Co.; Roy F. Renoud, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.; 
Roger V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA -— J. O. Boyce, Air Products, 
Inc.; C. H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
S. é. DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R. 
Kelleher, United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. ; 
R. James Lotz, Jr., Downingtown Paper Co.; 
William M. Pye Jr., American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Inc.; W. C. Rhoads, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; 
TJ. Ryan, Lukens Steel Co.; Carroll G. Stewart, 
Ir., John Wood Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr., La- 
trobe Steel Co.; George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co.; R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE — M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thorn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Mil- 
ler Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshuw-Fulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, Jr., Otis Engineering 
Corp.; M. E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; J. G. Neu- 
man, Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, Austex 
Foods, Inc. 


UTAH — Wiley I. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co.; Gordon D. Pred, Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 

WASHINGTON — Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters 
& Rogers, Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane 
Co.; Lowry Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Gerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — W. J. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, first in the 1959 series, is based on data submitted by 149 executives participating 
in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Between two fifths and half of the companies on the Panel have handbooks that are currently in use; 
some 3 percent report that they have one in preparation; the rest (just over half) do not have one. Rea- 
sons for having a handbook, as stated by P-IR executives, fall mainly into one or another of the following 
groups: (1) for orientation of new employees; (2) for orientation of new employees and as a reference 
source for all employees; (3) as a reference source and guide for all employees and for supervisors; (4) 
to promote identification with the company and to present it as a good place to work; (5) to serve primarily 
in lieu of a union agreement. Panel members whose firms have no handbook explain, as a rule, that the 
reason is the cost and difficulty of keeping a handbook up to date, a belief that employees are more likely 
to read short booklets, each covering a part of the material that a handbook would treat, or a combination 
of these reasons. Most firms that have no handbook provide employees with such booklets instead; and 
many of the companies that publish a handbook use materials of this type to supplement the handbook, keep 
it shorter and more readable, and make it easier to revise and update. 


Of those companies having handbooks, only a fifth aim the contents at new employees only; the 
rest intend the book for all employees, and about half the firms that have them intend them for employees' 
families as well. Nearly a fifth of handbooks have as a subsidiary purpose the promotion of community 
relations, and a few are aimed also at customers or at potential employees. Three fifths of companies 
distribute their handbooks to employees and their families only; the remainder make some distribution 
also to persons and/or organizations outside the plant, such as churches, service organizations, school 
officials, neighborhood outlets, visitors to the plant, and the like. 


The great majority of titles chosen for employee handbooks have a personal and informal tone and 
give prominent place to the words "You" or "Your." Some titles point up the information-giving aspect of 
the handbook; others strike a note of welcome to the employee, stress the idea of teamwork, or give pri- 
mary emphasis to the identity of the company. 


Nearly all handbooks discuss basic working conditions and employee benefits; the great majority 
cover company rules and services to employees; about three fifths include a section welcoming the new em- 
ployee; and smaller proportions, down to about two fifths, discuss company organization, provide other 
sorts of information about the company, and explain the grievance procedure (nearly always, that which 
applies to unorganized employees). In addition, over four fifths of handbooks contain a discussion under 
some heading of the mutuality of the company's and the employees’ interests. 


The preparation of the handbook is almost invariably done by the P-IR department, often with the 


assistance of line management. A couple of firms involved their employees in writing the material; 
another assigned the job to its advertising department. 
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Handbooks are usually reproduced by offset or letterpress, stapled, and covered with paper of 
heavier stock than that used for the contents. Less than a fifth make no use of color and illustrations. 
The size is usually medium--neither "pocket sized" (smaller than 4" x 6") nor larger than about 6" x 9". 
The least expensive handbook published by a member company cost four cents a copy; the most expensive 
cost. $2 a copy; and the cost per copy of the typical handbook is between 40 and 45 cents, depending on 
what measure is used. 


Few companies are satisfied merely to pass the handbook out to employees; as a rule, they make 
use of one or more methods or devices intended to increase the likelihood that it will be read. In order 
of their frequency, the methods most often used consist of a discussion of the handbook with the employee 
at the time of his induction; its distribution to him, and a subsequent discussion of the contents with him, 
by the supervisor when the employee reports for work; the inclusion of pages for the employee's use in 
entering memoranda and job information; and the inclusion of a receipt which the employee must detach, 
sign, and turn in after he has read the handbook. 


A comparison of the areas or topics that handbooks actually cover with those that Panel members 
believe that employees most want to have covered shows close agreement as to subject matter, although 
it's possible, if executives are right in their evaluation of employee interest in grievance procedures, that 
this topic may be somewhat over-represented in published handbooks. It should prove of interest to com- 
pare the proportions of executives who believe employees want coverage of a given topic with the propor- 
tion of handbooks that actually cover that topic. 


Executives show a high degree of agreement on what they consider to be the main faults to avoid 
in an employee handbook. The biggest mistake, in their opinion, is that of trying to spell out every last 
detail of every policy and procedure. Others, mentioned by smaller but substantial proportions of Panel 
members, are these: writing over the employee's head; formal, stilted, and uninteresting writing; writ- 
ing that talks down to the employee and/or sounds patronizing or insincere; failure to keep the handbook 
up to date; overemphasis on the "do's" and "dont's" of the job, accompanied by or resulting in a negative, 
dictatorial, or punitive tone; overemphasis on company virtues and on indoctrination of the employee; and, 
looking at the product from the point of view of its appearance, handbooks characterized by long stretches 
of text, unbroken by illustrations and unrelieved by proper use of white space. 


In the company's own interest, such topics as political or religious ones, financial statements, 
company attitudes toward unionization, and information revealing differences in wages or benefits re- 
ceived by union and nonunion employees are best left out of the handbook, Panel members feel. 


Finally, executives submit many suggestions for making the layout of a handbook attractive and its 
contents readable. A goodly proportion of these suggestions are implied in their listing of the faults to be 
avoided; the remainder appear in the body of the report. P 

In the more detailed discussion that follows, "larger" companies are those having more than 
1,000 employees; a "smaller" firm is one with 1,000 or fewer on its payroll. 


FREQUENCY & PURPOSE 


The proportion of larger companies using handbooks (56 percent) is exactly double the proportion 
of smaller firms on the Panel that do so; over-all, fewer than half of member companies were using full- 
fledged employee handbooks at the time of answering the questionnaire. However, 3 percent of firms 
were in process of preparing handbooks; and another 8 percent volunteered the information that they dis- 
tribute various kinds of booklets and/or leaflets as a substitute. Frequency of use by size of company is 
shown in the following table. 


Percent of Companies Using Handbooks 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Handbook now in use 45% 56% 28% 
Handbook in preparation 3 2 5 
No handbook 52 42 67 
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FREQUENCY & PURPOSE 3 





Personnel executives show a substantial degree of agreement in the reasons they give for having 
an employee handbook. These reasons seem to fall into not more than four or five categories, and there 
is a fair amount of overlapping between even these. The categories are listed below, together with com- 
ments of Panel members illustrating each one. 


To Orient New Employees 





Orientation 


To acquaint the new employee with the organization, its services, policies, and how it 
serves the community.--C. D. Sherman, Assistant Vice President, California Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


We use the employee handbook as an extension of our orientation program for new em- 
ployees. We tell the new employee to keep the handbook for future reference. [It] is intended 
to answer questions regarding plant procedure, wages and hours, holidays, plant safety, 
etc.--H. L. Dodson, Personnel Manager, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Riverside, Calif. 

* * * 

It is felt that it is impossible for the new employee or the interviewer to remember and 
communicate all of the material which an employment interview should cover. A reference 
book is needed by new employee so that he may refer to a subject on which he has a ques- 


tion. --William H. Bedell, Director of Personnel & Industrial Relations, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and Reference, Old and New Employees 





To supplement orientation of new employees, serve as a reference source for other em- 
ployees. --Marshall L. Kinney, Personnel Dept. , Diamond Power Specialty Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio. 7 ‘ ‘ 

Employee handbook is used... in the orientation of new employees and as a ready refer- 
ence for all employees who... become interested in specific matters pertaining to working 
conditions, employee benefits, and employee services.--Earl G. Huck, Manager, Personnel 
Services, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* hl * 
It answers (or should answer) all the questions a new employee has about his rights, privi- 
leges and obligations as a member of the organization and it serves as a handy reference for 


veteran employees when questions about benefits or regulations arise in their minds.--R. E. 
Schmidt, Assistant Personnel Director, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 


Reference and Guide for All Employees and for Supervisors 





Basic statement of Company philosophy and guide for employees and supervisors to govern 
their actions.--R. Hauslein, Assistant Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corp. , Maywood, 
ml. * * * 

We view the handbook as an assist to better management. It helps each supervisor advise 
employees about Company policies, benefits, rules, etc. Employees are more apt to question 
supervisors about Company policy if they have a handbook, and this helps keep supervisors on 
their toes. The handbook also gives each employee a concise statement of employment rights 
and conditions that it is in his best interest to know.--D. K. Moeller, Employment Relations 
Manager, The Peoria Journal Star, Inc., Peoria, Il. 


To Promote Identification With the Company and Present It as a Good Place to Work 





We have a handbook primarily to help the employee get adjusted to the new situation he 
finds himself in when he reports for a new job. The handbook helps him learn about the 
company and his new job before he reports for work and helps cut some of the strangeness 
which accompanies a new job situation. It helps him identify with the company and to answer 
the many questions he gets from his family and friends about the new job and new company. 
Of course, the book also gives him the information he needs to know about his job. --Sheldon 
Williams, Personnel Director, Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


* * * 
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To communicate personnel policies and procedures, establish "oneness" of employee and 
management, communicate advantages of working for the Company.--D. N. Bonacci, Manager 
of Employee Relations, Combustion Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 


* * * 

To promote a feeling of identity and satisfaction with the company through providing fac- 
tual answers to employees‘ questions about policies, practices, and the company's facilities 
and functions.--R. W. Lamberton, Assistant Personnel Director, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Promoting the feeling of "belonging" may not, of course, be the sole objective or even the primary 
one. For example, the 60-page handbook of the Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill., covers a full 
range of information about working conditions, rules, benefits, and so forth. But a letter of welcome to 
new employees, signed by the president, strongly emphasizes the theme of "togetherness." This letter, 
which serves as a preface to the handbook, is abridged below. 


This little booklet is designed for one purpose--to tell you things you should know about 
our Company, something of our history and the principles and rules which govern our rela- 
tions with each other. It was prepared for you and your family. Keep it handy for rapid 
reference. Our Company has always enjoyed a fine reputation for being "a good place to 
work" and it is my sincere hope that our new employees and those who come with us in the 
future will continue to have this feeling. It is not policy or welfare programs or any one thing 
which maintains this kind of reputation; it is you and all of your associates in the Company who 
work together toward objectives that make the Frank G. Hough Company a good place to work. 
It is hoped that our association will always be mutually satisfying and prosperous. Good luck 
to you in your work and progress with our Company. Sincerely, (signed) G. A. Gilbertson, 
President. 


To Serve Primarily in Lieu of a Union Agreement 





In our opinion, an employee handbook is a necessity in any progressive labor relations 
program. Since we are a nonunion company, the employee handbook also serves as our con- 
tract with employees. For this reason we describe our policies and practices in considerable 
detail. In any grievance discussion with an employee, we start with the written statement of 
policy in the handbook; to this extent, the handbook forms a cornerstone of our labor relations 
program. ~--Theodore E. Mulford, Manager Industrial & Public Relations, Link Aviation, Inc., 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


* * * 


Since we are a nonunion plant, our Handbook is actually our contract with our employees. 
For this reason, we revise it every two or three years and mail it to all our employees so 
that they have written record of all basic policies, old and new. --Ruth H. Penman, Personnel 
Director, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 


* * * 

We are a nonunion shop. We therefore use our handbook in lieu of a published union con- 
tract. We purposely do not deal in specifics but more in generalities to keep it brief and 
readable. --smaller Central company. 

* * + 


The handbook provides the employee with a clear outline of his relationships with the 
Company. This is singularly important in the case of employees who are not union members, 
since it affords to them stated securities similar to those embraced in the contract with union 
members.--J. F. Tuscher, Personnel Director, The Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Substitutes for and Supplements to Handbooks 





It was mentioned above that about one of every 12 companies on the Panel, rather than publishing a 
handbook, provides employees with some form of substitute. This may be anything from a two-page out- 
line to a complete set of booklets, each dealing with a separate topic. For example, the Hercules Powder 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., issues nine booklets, covering company history and a welcome to new employees, | 
benefits and services, wage or salary insurance, group life insurance, savings plan, annual report to the 
employees, safety, the pension plan, and a copy of the union agreement. Reasons that executives give for 
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3) 





using materials of this type instead of a handbook include: (1) it's too difficult and expensive to make 
the frequent changes necessary to keep a handbook up to date; (2) a handbook is too costly to begin with; 


(3) employees are more likely to read the shorter, more specialized material. The comments that follow 
are typical. 


We have not printed a Company handbook since 1946. We found with multi-plant opera- 
tions that separate booklets for each plant would be needed, or at least special inserts for 
the booklet concerning each plant. This made the process cumbersome and expensive. We 
found that handbooks became obsolete almost as soon as they were printed because of changes, 
particularly in the area of fringe benefits. We believe that benefit plans are becoming more 
complex and revised so frequently that special booklets are needed in each area. As a result, 
our current thinking is that separate booklets should be used to cover the areas usually in- 
cluded in an employee handbook. ...We also post plant rules on bulletin boards, use our 
advertising material as a means of telling employees about our products, and a quarterly let- 
ter from the president to keep them currently informed.--L. E. Dorman, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, Il. 


* x * 
We do not have an employee handbook as such. We issue a rules booklet which explains 
the responsibilities of the employees. In addition, for most jobs we issue a two-page mem- 


orandum which describes the job, hours of work and most benefits.--Robert S. Weisinger, 
Director, Industrial & Labor Relations, Pyro Plastics Corp., Union, N. J. 


* * * 
We do not use a "general" handbook since we do not feel they are read and used. We do 
have specific handbooks for [a variety of fringe benefits] ... We use our house organ to pub- 


lish any specific change in policy or rules, and use a full day of orientation class work to 
acquaint new people with rules, policies, and procedures.--John K. Ewing, Assistant Vice 
President, First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In many cases, companies that publish a full-fledged handbook supplement it with a variety of 
booklets on special subjects. This may be done to facilitate revisions and in the interests of economy, 
to keep the handbook to manageable proportions and make it more readable, or for all of these reasons. 
The handbook usually hits the high spots on the topic in question and refers the employee to the booklet 
for details, telling him at the same time where it may be obtained. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of an employee handbook is tied up, of course, with its objectives. If intended to 
inform and influence an audience consisting only of rank-and-file employees, their families, and their 
supervisors, there's little reason for distributing the handbook outside of the company. Some companies, 
though, consider their handbooks a medium also for promoting community relations, creating a reservoir 
of future employees, and/or contributing to relations with their customers; accordingly, these firms dis- 
tribute copies to people and organizations in the community and even beyond it. 


An obvious further question is whether the handbook is intended for all of the company's employ- 
ees or for new ones only. In general, four fifths of companies aim their handbooks at all employees; 
about half intend them for employees’ families also; less than a fifth of handbooks are intended to promote 
community relations, and less than 3 percent each are aimed at customers and at potential employees. 


In the light of these figures it seems noteworthy that two fifths of companies that have a handbook 
distribute copies to persons and groups outside the firm, other than employees' families. In other words, 
the proportion of companies that distribute to "outsiders" is about twice as large as the proportion whose 
P-IR executives state that the handbook is intended to influence "outsiders." If, then, among the firms 
which so distribute, there should be any that did not contemplate an outside distribution when their hand- 


books were prepared, it might be profitable to review the publications with their present wider audience 
in mind. 


The following table shows member companies’ practices and objectives in connection with the 


| distribution of handbooks. 
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Objectives & Distribution of Employee Handbooks 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Contents aimed at new employees only 20% 18% 27% 
Contents aimed at all employees 80 82 73 
100% 100% 100% 
Aimed at employees’ families also: 
Yes 51% 53% 45% 
No 49 47 55 
100% 100% 100% 
Intended to promote community relations: 
Yes 17% 16% 18% 
No 83 84 82 
100% 100% 100% 
Distributed to-- 
* Employees & their families only 59% 62% 50% 
Employees & "outsiders" 41 38 50 
100% 100% 100% 





* "Employees" here means both rank-and-file employees and supervisors 


Of handbooks intended for all employees, 15 percent of those drawn up by larger companies and 
half of those prepared by smaller firms contain a special section or insert for new employees. 


Executives whose handbooks promote the company's community relations were asked to tell how 
this is done. Responses indicate that the companies in question distribute copies to community outlets 
such as churches, service organizations, and similar groups; to employees’ neighbors, and to neighbor- 
hood stores, such as groceries and barber shops; and, in some cases, to anyone who requests a copy. 
Community relations are emphasized in the contents of these handbooks. For example, they urge em- 
ployee participation in civic affairs, stress proper off-the-job conduct and good citizenship, describe the 
company's civic activities and contributions, and the like. The handbook is utilized by some firms, also, 
in connection with plant visits by appropriate groups, such as school classes, civic leaders, and so forth. 


There is some overlapping between answers to the previous question and responses to a question 
asking firms that distribute handbooks to persons other than employees to identify the recipients. Listed 
here are high school counselors, plant visitors, prospective employees, and other P-IR executives in the 
area, in addition to some persons and groups mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


TITLE, CONTENTS & AUTHORSHIP 


The first thing that stands out about the titles of employee handbooks is their generally personal 
and informal tone. This is true of four fifths of handbooks published by the Panel. The rest have titles 
of a formal nature--"'Plant Rules," "Employee Handbook," "General Information and Rules and Condi- 
tions of Employment, " and the like. 


The informal titles are of several types. About a third of them highlight the function of providing 
information; the handbooks are called "Facts for You," "Know the Ropes," "Your Job..." or "You and 
Your Job..." at (name of company), etc. Some three tenths strike a note of welcome, such as "We're 
Glad You're Here," or "Welcome to "(company name). About a tenth of informal titles stress the 
idea of teamwork--"'Working Together," "Going Our Way," "Now That You and (name of firm) Work 
Together, "’ and so forth. Most of the remainder give chief emphasis to the name of the company; these 
include such titles as "This Is ae a and You," "Starting Out with ," or "I'm with — ae 
a final point, it's obvious from the examples that the words "You" or "Your" are prominent in the great 
majority of titles. 

















Areas Covered by Handbooks 





A list of individual topics that a handbook may discuss could fill a good part of this survey; but 
these can be boiled down to a small number of major areas, or groups of topics. A checklist of eight 
such areas was provided in the survey questionnaire. Each Panel member was asked to identify those 
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covered by his handbook and, in addition, to list any areas not included in the checklist but treated in the 
handbook. In broad outline, this is how they replied: 


Over nine tenths of handbooks discuss basic working conditions (wages, hours, incentives, sen- 
iority, and so forth) and employee benefits (pension plans, health and welfare programs, and related 
topics); between eight and nine tenths treat of services to employees (credit unions, parking facilities, 
plant cafeterias, and the like) and company rules; about three fifths include a welcome to the new employ- 
ee; just under a half discuss company organization and just over a half provide other sorts of information 
about the firm; and between two fifths and a half explain the grievance procedure. Of this last-named 
group, 85 percent deal with procedures for unorganized employees, 15 percent with procedures for em- 
ployees covered by a union agreement. 


It should be stressed at this point that this portion of the survey is not an analysis of those topics 
on which management provides employees with information, but only of those where the information is 
provided specifically by the company's handbook. As was mentioned above, topics not treated in the hand- 
book are often covered by supplementary materials the employee receives with the handbook. 


The number of areas covered by handbooks published by companies on the Panel ranges from two 
to 11. (The handbook at the low end of the range contains only an introduction welcoming new employees 
and a discussion of company rules.) Eight handbooks out of every nine cover five or more areas; typi- 
cally, the number covered is from six to eight. There seems to be no significant difference between 
larger and smaller companies in the frequency with which certain areas are discussed in their handbooks. 
This is true of basic working conditions, grievance procedures for organized employees, company organ- 
ization, and other facts about the company. Handbooks of smaller firms much more frequently include a 
welcome to new employees and a discussion of company rules, and more frequently cover employee bene- 
fits; larger firms, on the other hand, more often discuss employee services and much more frequently 


cover grievance procedures for unorganized employees. The following table shows the relative frequency 
with which various topics are covered. 


Areas Covered by Employee Handbooks 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Basic working conditions 96%, 97%, 919, 
Employee benefits 93% 91% 100% 
Employee services 84% 88% 73% 
Company rules 82% 76% 100% 
Welcoming the new employee 59% 52% 82% 
Company organization 48%, 49% 44% 
Other facts about the company 52% 51% 54% 
Grievance procedures for unorganized employees 39% 45% 18% 
Grievance procedures for organized employees 7% 6% 9% 





Other areas, covered by from one to four handbooks each, include these: company services to 
customers (discussed by two banking firms and one manufacturing company); maps showing layout of plant; 
open door policy; customer relations; pictures of foremen and foreladies; and military leave policies. 


Regardless of what areas are covered, 84 percent of handbooks contain under some heading a dis- 
cussion of the mutuality of interests between the company and the employees. Finally, as to the authorship 
of handbooks, the responsibility for writing them is almost invariably assigned to the P-IR department, 
often with help from various members of line management. One company has an editor of employee publi- 
cations, to whom the job was assigned; in another firm the handbook was prepared by the advertising de- 
partment; in a third, the writing was done by the assistant to the president; in a fourth, it was done by the 
chairman of the board; and in another two companies, the handbook was prepared by P-IR representatives 


working in collaboration with employees. (How the employees were selected and whom, if anyone, they 
represented were not specified. ) 


FORMAT, REPRODUCTION METHODS & COSTS 


A composite description of the handbooks published by companies on the Panel, as put together 
from members’ responses, shapes up like this: In size, they are most likely to be from 5} by 74 to 
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6 by 9 inches, with those from 4 by 6 to 5 by 7 inches coming next in frequency. (''Pocket-sized" hand- 
books, within the range of 3 to 34 inches by 44 to 43 inches, account for only one in 20.) The number of 
pages is most often from 30 to 39, though handbooks with 10 to 19 and 20 to 29 pages, and those with 50 
or more, are very nearly as numerous. The most common methods of reproduction are offset and let- 
terpress, in that order; stapling is the method of binding used in nearly all cases; and the great majority 
of handbooks are covered with paper of a heavier stock than the contents. Finally, better than four fifths 
employ illustrations of some kind, and a like proportion make use of color, either in the ink, the paper, 
or both. The tables below summarize the physical characteristics of the handbooks. Following these is 
a discussion of their cost of preparation. 
Size of Handbooks in Inches 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. | 
Smaller than 4" x 6" 5% on 18% 
4" x 6" to5" x7" 24 27% 18 
54" x 7$" to 6" x 9" 61 63 55 
6" x 10" 2 3 ~< 
7x9" 3 ne 9 
85" x 11" 5 7 “> 
100% 100% 100% 
Length of Handbooks (Number of Pages) 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Less than 10 5% “ 20% ‘ 
10-19 20 17% 30 . 
20-29 20 23 10 ” | 
30- 39 22 27 10 rth er 
40-49 10 10 10 Seer ne 
50 & over 18 17 20 antag 
* Unspecified 5 6 -- vet 
| 100% 100% four fift 
* Multi-plant firms: "varies from plant to plant." ; 
Note: Shortest handbook, 6 pp.; longest, 85 pp. mainder 
Method of Reproduction - 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. l 
Offset 49% 49% - 50% I 
Letterpress 42 42 40 
Multigraph 5 6 aa 9 
Multilith 2 3 -- | 
Mimeograph 2 o 10 
100% 100% 100% 
Method of Binding n 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. three 
Stapled 84% 85% 82% percent « 
Saddlestitched 9 9 9 
Looseleaf 5 3 9 L 
Spiral wire 2 3 -- compani 
a pani 
100% 100% 100% 
(Not used: sewed; glued; spiral plastic binding. ) C 
books, t: 
The tabl 
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Type of Cover 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Self cover 17% 13% 27% 
Paper of heavier stock 81 87 64 
Looseleaf notebook binder 2 =e 9 
100% 100% 100% 
Use of Color 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Use color 88% 91% 73% 
Don't use color 12 9 27 
100% 100% 100% 
Where used, color is used in: 
The ink only 66% 73% 38% 
The paper only 26 20 50 
Both 8 7 12 
100% 100% 100% 
% of those using colored ink that use: 
One color 79% 80% 75% 
Two colors 13 10 25 
Three colors 8 10 o< 
100% 100%, 100%, 





The preceding table by no means exhausts the possibilities in the use of color. It would have made 
the questionnaire unduly complicated to have asked about all the possible combinations of colored ink and 

_ colored paper; but samples of handbooks submitted by Panel members show that some companies use 
more than one color of paper, and some create the effect of different colors by using screening to produce 
two or more shades of a single color. Taken together with the use of colored inks, screened and un- 
screened, a wide variety of effects is achieved. It was observed also that in half of larger companies and 
four fifths of smaller ones with handbooks, the use of colored paper is restricted to the cover; in the re- 
mainder, it's used throughout. 


Use of Illustrations 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Use illustrations 83% 88% 70% 
Don't use illustrations 17 12 30 
100% 100% 100% 
% of those using illustrations that use: 
Cartoons or sketches 67% 72% 50% 
Photographs 43% 47% 30% 
Graphs or charts 41% 41% 40% 





Few companies that make use of illustrations employ only one kind. Most firms utilize two, or all 
three, of the types mentioned in the table. Responses show that 54 percent of larger companies and 43 
percent of smaller ones that make use of illustrations reproduce some, at least, in color. 


In contrast to the use of cartoons, photographs, and charts, not much more than a tenth of larger 
companies and less than a fifth of smaller ones employ statistical tables in the handbook. 


Cost per copy--Panel members were asked to report or estimate the cost per copy of their hand- 
books, taking into account not only printing costs but all others, such as editorial, artwork, and so on. 
The table on the following page presents those statistics that best summarize the responses. 
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Over-All Cost of Handbooks per Copy 
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The "mean" cost is the average (the total divided by the number of cases); the "median" is the which 
middle figure; the "upper quartile" is the figure halfway between the median and the highest; and the will be 
"lower quartile" is the figure half-way between the median and the lowest. The cost per copy is some- treater 


what higher for handbooks published by larger companies; the range, for example, is from nine cents to in the 
$2, compared to a range of four cents to 30 cents for the handbooks of the smaller companies. Apparent-  proced 
ly the economies of volume production enjoyed by the larger firms are more than offset by theix greater 
utilization of illustrations and color and the greater length of their handbooks. 


custon 

tract i 

GETTING EMPLOYEES TO READ THE HANDBOOK | pany c 

the P-] 

About three out of four companies with handbooks (four fifths of larger and around two thirds of diagrai 


smaller ones) use one or more devices or methods intended to insure the greatest possible readership. 

Of the companies that employ such methods, two thirds discuss the handbook with new employees at the Main F 
time of induction, through the person of the training director, a member of the personnel department, or — 
(one company) the employee's supervisor-to-be; about three tenths have the supervisor distribute the 


handbook to the new employee when he reports on the job, and hold a subsequent discussion with him of too mu 
its contents; a fourth include in the handbook pages with space for employees to enter memoranda and a defin 
personal job data; and between a sixth and a seventh include in the handbook a detachable receipt, to be impair 


signed and turned in by the employee after he has read the material. (These are not mutually exclusive of Pane 
methods--most companies use more than one device; the largest number reported is four.) The fre- 
quency with which larger and smaller firms make use of these methods is shown in the table that follows. 














everytl 
Methods Used to Increase Readership * many I 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. : 
Discussion at time of induction 65% 59% 86% and the 
Distribution & discussion by supervisor 29% 30% 29% and "st 
Inclusion of pages for employees’ use 24% 18% 43% 
Detachable receipt for employees’ signature 15% 19% ~~ 
the fire 
* Figures based on number of companies using one or more methods. corny, 
Other ways of getting at the same objective, reported by from one to four executives each, are 
these: (1) review of policies and benefits (using the handbook) after periods ranging from one to three this is 
months after employee's induction; (2) suggestion, at time of indoctrination, that book be read with ’ is of th 
family and kept as permanent reference, with spot check to find out if this has been done; (3) progress 
check sheet for new employees, to be filled out by the supervisor and mailed to his superior; (4) mailing 
the handbook to the employees’ homes; (5) series of training meetings based on handbook, dealing with ' membe 
policies and procedures; (6) quiz contest, with winners drawn from entries bearing correct answers to War," 
factual questions drawn from handbook. tone. 
HOW TO IMPROVE EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS "tub-th 
create 
What Do Employees Most Want In a Handbook? mutual: 





In an earlier section, there was a discussion of the areas or topics that handbooks actually cover. 
What topics would they cover if employees did the picking? (There are companies, by the way, where they sents k 
do--an employee committee selects, or helps select, the subjects to be written up; and, as is the case | small a 
with a couple of member firms of the Panel, they may also take part in the writing.) Inorderto geta | 
slant on this question, we asked Panel members to list what they believe to be the areas employees most | 
want to have covered by a handbook. They listed an average of four subjects each in their replies. Other tl 
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The great bulk of these responses can be grouped under a total of seven major areas. The areas, 
together with the proportion of executives represented by each one, are as follows: four fifths of Panel 
members believe employees want a handbook to discuss employee benefits; some two thirds believe they 
want to have company rules covered, and about the same proportion feel employees would vote to be given 
facts (of all types) about the company; around a third each of executives think their people would ask for 
coverage of working conditions and of compensation policies; and about one Panel member out of six is of 
the opinion that employees want to know about their opportunities for advancement and about the services 
available to them. It may prove instructive to compare these figures with those in the table on page 7, 
which shows the relative frequency of topics actually covered by handbooks. The areas themselves, as 
will be seen, are very similar, except that compensation policies and opportunities for advancement, 
treated here by Panel members as separate from working conditions, are grouped under that general area 

in the table, and except for the additional fact that only three executives indicate a belief that grievance 
t-| procedures, a topic well represented in the Panel's handbooks, are of major interest to employees. 

Other topics, named by from one to four executives each, are these: (1) rating procedures; (2) 
customer relations; (3) social activities; (4) where to go for information; (5) suggestion systems; (6) con- 
tract interpretations; (7) educational facilities; (8) employee responsibilities; (9) job security; (10) com- 
pany creed; (11) safety; (12) special seniority benefits; (13) product and sales information (submitted by 


the P-IR executive of a manufacturing company); (14) organizational charts; and (15) plant layout maps or 
diagrams. 


Main Faults to Avoid in Handbooks 





Tr 


The Panel member who writes concisely that the main faults to avoid in a handbook are "(1) saying 
too much; (2) saying too little," has a point. Others, however, go into enough detail to show that there's 
a definite consensus among P-IR executives on some seven or eight faults they think are most likely to 
impair the usefulness of a handbook. These faults are described below in descending order of the number 
of Panel members who refer to them. 


S. The biggest danger, executives believe, is that of "going into too much detail," “trying to spell 


everything out," being "too lengthy," "too wordy." This fault is mentioned by nearly three times as 
many Panel members as any other. 


Next in frequency is the warning against "writing over employees’ heads," "a high ‘fog index’, " 
and the use of "technicalese."' Related to this is the fault of using "dry," "ponderous," "uninteresting, " 
and "stilted" language or indulging in an overly formal or legalistic style. 


Panel members point out that in avoiding these errors one shouldn't jump out of the frying pan into 
the fire, and that it's just as bad to "talk down to employees," use a style that's "too breezy" or "too 
corny, '' or adopt a tone that sounds "patronizing," "sugary," "paternalistic," or "insincere." 


Another danger that executives stress is failure to keep the handbook current. They point out that 
this is especially likely to happen when it includes material that is quickly outdated, unless the handbook 
is of the looseleaf type (which few of them are, as an earlier section has shown). 


ng While recognizing the importance of mapping: out the rules of the game in the handbook, Panel 
| members warn against "turning it into a list of 'do's' and 'donts',"" "having it read like the Articles of 


) War," "saber rattling," or, in general, adopting a "negative,"' "harsh," "dictatorial," or "punitive" 
tone. 


Just as objectionable, executives feel, are handbooks that suffer from "company-itis," engage in 
"tub-thumping propaganda" and "attempt to indoctrinate the employee," “expound on company virtues," or 
create a "preachy" atmosphere. (This warning suggests the advisability of a light hand in pointing out the 
mutuality of employer-employee interests--a thing that nearly all handbooks do. ) 


jer. Finally, a substantial proportion of executives point out the undesirability of a handbook that pre- 
: the} sents long stretches of text, unbroken by illustrations, and sometimes, in addition, set in type that's 

€ | small and hard to read. 

q 


ost | One Panel member each warns against the inclusion of "dry statistical charts and tables," “using 
_ other than a looseleaf binder," and failure to provide an index. And one executive lists as a cardinal 
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fault the assumption that "the handbook [itself] is the only medium of communication required to assure 
employees' understanding of the information contained therein. " 


Topics That Should Be Excluded 





Most companies feel that certain topics ought to be excluded from the handbook. This would take 
in, for example, such obvious items as the salaries of company officials, information that might be of 
value to competitors, and the like. From one to three Panel members each believe that the following 
topics should be left out: items that are subject to obsolescence; controversial subjects, such as reli- 
gious or political ones; company history, products, or philosophy; financial statements; rules and regula- 
tions; reference to economic fluctuations; information revealing differences in benefits or wages received 
by union and nonunion employees; company attitude toward unionization, actual or potential; wage rates in 
general; and statements concerning the permanence or nonpermanence of employees’ jobs. On the other 
hand, four executives say flatly that no topic should be excluded. 


Attractive Layout--Readable Contents 





It's evident that in submitting their suggestions (discussed above) on how to avoid producing an 
inferior handbook, the members of the Panel provided, at the same time, a built-in series of ideas on 
how to produce a good one. All that's necessary is to state some of these suggestions in reverse. Thus, 
a handbook should be clearly and directly written in simple language, should provide only the amount of 
detail needed for clear understanding, should be warm, sincere, and personal in tone, and should be 
printed in easily readable type, well spaced and uncrowded, and liberally sprinkled with illustrations. 
These and other suggestions are contained in responses to a request for executives’ ideas on how to make 
the layout of a handbook attractive and its contents readable. Typical comments and excerpts from com- 
ments submitted in answer to this question are cited below. 


Illustrate by sketch--and use at least two colors in your booklet.--M. E. Eliot, Vice 
President and Works Manager, Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Tex. 


* * *” 
A good balance between space and printed matter makes for attractiveness and invites 


reading. --Carlton F. Coats, Personnel Director, The Air Preheater Corp., Wellsville, N. Y. 


* * >’ 


Keep copy brief and factual.--Thomas J. Ryan, Manager, Labor Relations, Lukens Steel 
Co. , Coatesville, Pa. 
* * * 
Large print; good use of white space; good illustrations; short sentences; write the book 
at a level the average employee can understand. --Carl Lintjer, Personnel Development 
Supervisor, General Telephone Co. of Michigan, Muskegon, Mich. 


* * * 

Generally, this is left to our advertising staff which follows usual techniques of easy 
layout--color, cartoons, headlines, and short copy. --Harry Gluck, Personnel Manager, 
Rose Marie Reid, Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

Utilize color (eye appeal). Whenever possible, cite examples.--J. O. Boyce, Labor Rela- 

tions Manager, Air Products, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
* * * 


There should be pictures or drawings illustrating the subject as well as suggestive car- 
toons: i.e., pictures of vacation scenes when describing the vacation plan. --Thomas H. 
Young, Industrial Relations Manager, Alton Box Board Co., Alton, IIl. 


* * * 
The copy needs to be employee-oriented.--F. Lowry Wyatt, Director of Personnel, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
* * * 


Generous use of subtitles... to highlight points. Pocket size.--Ellsworth E. Rose, 
Personnel Manager, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


* * * 
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Bold-faced type to draw attention to main points. --larger Central company. 
* * x 


Attempt to secure logical sequence of subjects. Variety as well as pertinence of illus- 
tration. --Norman MacLeod, General Manager, Industrial Relations, Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


* * * 


An attractive and catchy front cover.--Ted J. Fleszar, Personnel Director, Evans 
Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 


* * * 
It should be small and handy rather than bulky and large. --smaller Central company. 
* * * 


If benefits are different, do separate handbooks for the different groups. We publish one 
for hourly-paid employees and one for semi-monthly-paid employees because their benefits 
are different.--Wilma B. Sterling, Personnel Director, Austex Foods, Inc., Austin, Tex. 


* * * 


Careful analysis of current collective bargaining agreements to make sure nothing in the 
handbook will be misconstrued. ~--Charles M. Dolan, Industrial Relations Manager, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


Should in all instances develop separate handbooks for salaried and hourly employees. -- 
James W. Ault, Personnel Administrator, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. , 
Louisville, Ky. 

* * * 

Don't use too wide a measure for the size of type.--Theodore E. Mulford, Manager, 

Industrial and Public Relations, Link Aviation, Inc. , Binghampton, N. Y. 


* * * 


Cartoon characters are probably more appealing than photographs as illustrations and in- 
duce greater readership--especially among new employees who are not familiar with the plant 
or its personnel.--R. E. Schmidt, Assistant Personnel Director, Ciba Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Summit, N. J. 

* * * 

Suggest a flexible book with removable pages so it can be kept current. Should reflect 
prestige of company in quality.--J. B. Manly, Personnel Relations Manager, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. , Toledo, Ohio. 


* * * 


Booklet should not be so elaborate and costly that employees have a negative response. -- 
Frank Zacher, Director of Personnel, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


* * * 


Avoid use of bar charts, graphs, and statistics as much as possible.--R. C. Fletcher, 
Director of Personnel, General Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 


~ * * 


... Written as talking to or with the employee; good quality soft appearing paper; an attrac- 
tive cover that invites reading the contents; subject content in logical sequence: i.e., here is 
your job, this is what is expected of you, here are benefits offered, customer relations, and 
company history. --Richard Gigax, Assistant Vice President in charge of Personnel, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


x * * 
I believe the handbook should be pocket size, well indexed, designed to provide easy refer- 


ence to questions that arise daily.--D. N. Bonacci, Manager of Employee Relations, Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 

Foreman Training, January 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 

Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits.for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel-Infustrial Relations Function, March 1953 

Community Relations, August 1953 

Personnel Testing, September 1953 

The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 

Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 

Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 

Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 





* int. 
oe All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 
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